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PHILOLOGY. 


We have noticed some remarks on Philology, in some of the recent 
numbers of the Boston Courier, which are worthy of the attention of 
teachers and writers. ‘The author, who signs himself “Tooke,” evi- 
dently writes for the purpose of reform, and not of ridicule ; and, in 
this respect, he is highly commendable. Another correspondent of the 
same paper, with the signature of “ Hermes,” contests the justness of 
some of the criticisms of ‘ Tooke.’ A comparison of the views of 
both may be instructive ; and we proceed to copy so much of their 
communications as will present the points they respectively make. 

In his first article, “Tooke” objects to the use of the word either 
for each and for both. ‘The grounds of this objection will be sufficient- 
ly understood by the remarks of “ Hermes,” hereafter quoted. 

In his second article, “Tooke ” has the following :— 


‘‘ Let me, therefore, in pursuance of my design, point out another 
error into which our best writers and speakers have fallen. In Lord 
Morpeth’s address to his countrymen, in New York, as it is printed in 
the papers, he is made to say,—and I have no doubt he did say, for 
every body says so,—‘ No apology need be offered for speaking the lan- 
cuage of freedom.’ This use of the verb need, in the third person 
singular, for needs, is certainly as incorrect as it is common; but no 
writer on the grammar of our language has told us that it is an excep- 
tion to the general rule for forming the third person. Let us, then, set 
our faces against it, for it is our duty to reduce the number of excep- 
tions, and not to increase it. 

‘* Another great and,common error, as [ think, and authorized too, 
by good writers, old and recent, 1s the use of the verb mistake, in the 
passive voice instead of the active. I will not name the paper, lest [ 
should offend; but not many days ago, I saw this expression,—‘ If he is 
not a rogue, | am mistaken.’ Every body says so, but common sense 
teaches that ‘if he is not a rogue,’ he is mistaken for one, and not J. 

“| shall mention but one other fault of this class, common and au- 
thorized,—I_ mean the unnecessary and often improper use of the 
adverb éherc, at the beginning of a sentence. I will not say that we 
never should begin a sentence with there, but I will venture the opinion 
that nine times out of ten it is unnecessary to do so, and the use of it 
is an offence against what Dr. Blair calls precision, I think. For in- 
stance, it is common to say, ‘ There is a paper in Boston which does 
so and so;’—‘ There were ten men present, who all testified to the 
fact, &c. &c. Now, if there means any thing, it means, in the first 
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sentence. the same as Boston: and in the second, the same as present. 
Then why use both? especially since an unnecessary relative must be 
introduced to help out the sentence, To my mind and ear, there is 
more neatuess and #rength in the expressions,— A paper in Boston 
docs so and so:’—* ‘len men, who were present, all testified to 
the fact’ [should be clad to see such sentences so reformed ; but if 
this cannot be done, [ should like to see there used with more caution, 
In the dictionaries, we are told that there is equivalent to ‘2 that 
Jace? and yet nothing is more common than such expressions as 
‘There is nothing here that should alarm you.’ Are we to continue ta 
write thus, and speak thus, because custom and authority countenance 
the absurdity?” 

‘l'o this, * Hermes” replies, as follows :— 

“Ty the Editor of the Courier :—I have just read an article in your 
paper of Tuesday, signed ‘Tooke. which contains two or three palpable 
errors. Surely, a writer who assumes the character of a eritic, will not 
complain if others take the same liberty with his productions that he 
has taken with theirs. 

+ Your correspondent objects to the ‘use of the verb need, in the 
third person singular,’ without the personal termination ; aud quotes 
the following, as incorrect language :—* No apology necd be offered,’ 
&e. dle lias the frankness to acknowledge that ‘ every body says so,’ 
but asserts that ‘no writer on the grammar of our language has told us 
that it [need] is an ecception to the general rule for forming the third 
person. Indeed! Has ‘Tooke’ ever seen Dr. Webster’s Improved 
Grammar of the English Language? In that work, pages 126. 7, he 
will find the following remark :—* Need, when intransitive, drops the 
personal terminations in the present tense ; is formed like an auniliary, 
and followed by a verb, without the prefix to; as, “A man need not 
' > Other ‘writers on the grammar of our 
language’ have given the same rule. The followiag are now before 
me: Sanborn’s Analytical Grammar, p. 168: Parkhurst’s [English 
Grammar, p. 122; and Hiley’s Treatise on English Grammar, 3d edi- 
tion, p. 90. 

* Your correspondent objects, also, to the use of the word there, as 
an expletive, at the beginning of a sentence ; but acknowledges, as 
vefore, that this usage is “common and authorized’ We thinks, how- 
ever, ‘itis an offence against what Dr. Blair calls precision.’ It ap- 
pears that, in the estimation of ‘Tooke,’ writers on grammer and rheto- 
ric constitute a higher tribunal than ‘common and authorized’ usage. 
Let us, then, introduce one or two quotations from his favorite anthor- 
ities, Which have a direct bearing upon this subject. ¢ Established eus- 
toi in speaking and writing is the standard to whith we must at last 
resort for determining every controverted point in language and style.’ 
—Blair’s Rhetoric, University edition, p. 100. ‘The rules of gram- 
mar are merely the general announcements of facts existing in lan- 
guage, and are determined by previously established usages, instead 
of themselves determining these usages.’.—McCulloch’s Grammar, 4th 
edition, p. 14. 

“*ft is not the business of grammar, as some critics seem prepos- 
terously to imagine, to give law to the fashions which regulate our 
speech. On the cgntrary, from its conformity to these, and from 
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that alone, it derives all its — and value.’.—Campbell’s Philos- 
ophy of Rhetoric, Book [I., chap. 1. For other remarks of the same 
import, see Newman’s Khetoric, 7th edition, p. 119; Preface to 
Priestley’s Grammar; and Hiley’s Grammar, p. 143. 

‘Several judicious observations sanctioning this use of the word 
there, in the introduction of a sentence, may be found in Brace’s Gram- 
mar, p. 78, where it is called an ‘elegant idiom ;’ Webster's Gram- 
mar, p. 134; Barnard’s Grammar, p. 234; and Nutting’s Grammar, 
p. 107. See also the same principle in Webster’s Dictionary,—deti- 
nition of the word there. 

* Your correspondent condemns, also, the use of the word either in 
the sense of each. I presuine, however, he will agree with me in the 
opinion, that we have no higher authority in deciding questions of this 
nature, than our American philologist, Dr. Webster. In his Improved 
Grammar, p. 46, he observes, ‘ Either is used also for each ; as, Two 
thieves were crucified,—on either side one.” This use of the word is 
coustantly condemned by critics, and as constantly repeated by good 
writers ; but it was the true original sense of the word, as appears by 
every Saxon author.’ For corroboration of this remark, sce Dr. Crom- 
bie’s Etymology and Syntax, 2d edition, p. 224. Let me not here be 
understood to recommend this use of this word either in preference to 
euch, All L wish to say is, that it is sanctioned by good speakers and 
writers, and for this reason should not receive unqualilied censure, 
‘The use of the word each is also sanctioned by good speakers and 
writers; and, as its meaning is not ambiguous, is doubtless to be 
preferred.” 


Let us now hear “ Tooke” in regard to the use of the words e7th: 
und need. ere, though “ Ilermes” displays more learning, we think 

‘Tooke ” has the better side of the question. 

But as it respects the use of the word there, we cannot concur in 
the censures of * Tooke.” This word, when used in the manner he 
objects to, is not an adverb of place; it is an expletive merely. It 
may be used too frequently, and, in that case, it falls under the condem- 
nation of all less significant and less important words,—that of weak- 
ening the sentence. But it often saves a writer from circumlocution ; 
and, if not elegant itself, it supersedes the use of phrases which are 
inelegant. Would “ Tooke” prefer the common, but uncouth ex- 
pression, “ A festival came off’ &c., to the expression, “ There was a 
festival’? ? or would he prefer the Latin idiom, ‘ A discussion was 
had,” to the phrase, ‘There was a discussion”? ‘To our ear, ‘here 
is no doubt which is the more euphonical. 


+ When I undertook to make a few remarks upon some current 
errors in the use of our mother tongue, I did not intend to enter 
into any controversy, but merely to express my opinions, and leave-them 
to be received or rejected, as they seemed reasonable. I shall pursue 
this course, although strongly tempted to notice the remarks of 
‘Ifermes’ upon one of my essays. I do not think we differ essentially 
in regard to the necessity of making need an irregular verb, the propri- 
ety of using there ten times as often as it is needed at the beginning 
of a sentence, or the ucility of confounding each or both with either. 
My opinion is, that grammarians should endeavor, as far as they can, to 
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check irregularities, rather than fix them. I hope it is not unpardon- 
able in me to assert that general usage may be injudicious in language 
as wellas in manners. I hope ‘Hermes’ will not use his wand to para- 
lvze any well-meant effort to stay abuse or expose error. [ have no 
system to defend, and his assumed name should lead him to seek the 
good of the whole republic of letters, without regard to party. — 

“The next error I shall notice is the very common one of using the 
noun plenty, for the adjective plentiful. When I walked down State 
Street in other times, and asked the news, the answer was, ‘ Money is 
plenty. Akin to this common fault is that of using healthy for healthful. 
We constantly hear such expressions as the following: ‘The city 1s 
very healthy, ‘corn or cabbage is very unhealthy,’ ‘walking is a 
healthy exercise,’ &c. ‘The misuse of these words may be termed vul- 
gurisms : but the misuse is not confined to uneducated persons, and will 
soon be established by the authority of general usage, unless resolutely 
opposed, 

“ Another error, not confined to the vulgar, is the use of the word 
shew for showed, in such sentences as this: ‘He shew me the plan 
before he published it.2. We would not speak ex-cathedra, but we 
believe that shew should never be used for the imperfect tense of show 
or shew. 

‘Another error that is creeping into notice may be seen in the fol- 
lowing examples taken from popular writers :— 

“<« Of a tine day the area before the door is covered with coteries 
of people.’ 

“And this he always did of an evening, in front of the house.’ 

“*VYou may see of a dark and gusty night the pale form of this 
modern Sappho.’ 

“This misuse of of for on is akin to another fault, which T have 
seen condemned by yourself, Mr. Editor, but which, though offensive 
to an English ear, is still persisted in by some of our editors. They 
say, ‘The vessel sailed Sunday.’ ‘He died Tuesday last, and was 
buried Saturday.’ We shall next have ‘He sailed December.’ ‘He 
was born August,’ &c. 

‘““[ have room to allude to but one more common error, and a sen- 
tence from the careless, but whole-souled Dickens, will show what it is. 
He says, ‘She left her own little room to while away the tedious 
hours.’ This use of the adverb while, for the verb wile, is so common 
that I have heard the correct expression mentioned as the vulgarism ! 
We often speak of beguiling the time by some pleasant occupation, 
and this is the sense intended when we speak of wiling away the time. 
‘To while away the time,’ is nonsense, in the opinion of | Tooker.” 


On this last criticism, we would remark, that “ while” is recognized 
as a verb by the best lexicographers, and used in that sense by the best 
writers. The following is from the Spectator :— 


“Men guilty this way never have observed that the whiling time, 
the gathering together, and waiting a little before dinner, is the most 
awkwardly passed away of any.” 


‘ - 
Che word past is often a preposition, though, from some of the 


subjoined criticisms on Dickens, it would seem not to be so considered 
by * Tooke.” 
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«“'The next common error, not only of the newspapers, but of some 
popular writers, is exhibited in the following extract from a Boston pa- 
per of last week, which I may not name lest my remarks should be 
considered personal. The paragraph is this :— 

«We learn that Mr. Everett sat out for London by the way of Rome 
and Marseilles, and has arrived with his family in Paris.’ 

“ This does not mean that Mr. Everett rode outside of any vehicle, 
but that he set out, or started, from Naples for London. The same pa- 
per, a year or two ago, said that Mr. Adams sat out in the stage-coach 
for Washington. ‘The misuse of the verbs sit and set, lie and lay, is 
so frequent, that a great majority of persons in this vicinity are guilty 
of it. In Master Humphrey’s Clock, Dickens uniformly says, ‘He sat 
himself down ;’ ‘She sat herself down,’ &c. Miss Sedgwick says, 
‘1 sat them down to the account of individual ignorance and preju- 
dice ;’ ‘ We sat ourselves down in the only vacant place we could 
find.’ [Tam sorry to see such errors in such popular writers, for faults 
are more frequently copied than beauties. 

“ Another common error, which Dickens illustrates but too frequent- 
ly, is the use of past as a preposition. He says, — 

“<7 walked past the house, and took several turns in the street.’ 

“¢ Tle ran down stairs, and past the window without any hat.’ 

“¢'Thomas pushed past his friend and brother, and hurried on.’ 

«<¢ We bent for a moment as they whistled past.’ 

“« Past is a contraction of the participle passed, and probably Dickens 
would not use passed as he does past. This fault is beginning to be 


imitated, and one of our most interesting travellers says, ‘We jostled 


past the Germans ;’ ‘The steamer carried us past village after village ;’ 


‘IT will not even name the beautiful pictures past which we floated,’ 
&c. &c. 

‘“‘ But a more outrageous innovation than any I have mentioned, is 
the use of directly for as soon as, in such sentences as the following, 
which abound in Dickens and Bulwer. Bulwer is not at hand, but 
the following dose from Dickens, I think, will expose the evil and cure 
it. If the English can tolerate such an innovation, it is to be hoped 
that the Anglo-Americans will make a stand against it. | 

“« Directly he stopped, the coffin was removed by four men.’ 

“©The boy made no answer, but directly Quilp had shut himself in, 
stood on his head and walked on his hands.’ 

“<He told me to return directly | had the answer.’ 

“Christopher, said the gentleman, turning to him directly he entered 
the room.’ 

«Mind your master has it, said the dwarf, directly he comes home.’ 

“<«T sent the boy two guineas, said the bachelor, directly I heard 
of it.’ 

“* Directly he was gone, up rose Miss Sally Brass.’ 

“* Directly he had closed the door, he opened it again.’ 

“Richard heard the narration, and directly it was conc.uded, took 
the word again.’ 

“<PIl go away directly you tell me to, upon my word T will, 

‘In the excellent ‘ Letters from Palmyra,’ I find such sentences as 
this :—* Of me, a pillar, a lesser one indeed, but still a pillar of a 
greater kingdom.’ The question is not, Do good writers sanction this 
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abuse? for the quotation shows that this is the case, but, Is the abuse 
necessary, elegant, justifiable > ‘To my ear, the regular comparatives, 
smaller, meaner, humbler, &c., sound as well, and depart from no es- 
tablished rule. I think I have seen worser in some fashionable work, 
but | hope my memory has failed me. This double comparative, how- 
ever, is in the same class with /esser, and just as worthy to be adopted. 

« Another abuse in high places is the use of ye in the objective case. 

syron says of Greece,— 


‘Will Gaul or Muscovite redress ye? No.’ 


“ Willis savs,— 
‘The manliest of ye all.’ 


“| believe this innovation has been noticed by some grammarians, 
but they may notice departures from established rules, without intend- 
ing to approve them. Webster has often done this. 

« Another very common error is the use of two negatives of which 
hardly, only, or but, (meaning evcept,) isone. This error is so common 
that our best writers sometimes fall into it. In the Palmyrene Letters 
just referred to, we find, * The light was yet not sufficient to see dut 
toa little distance.” The whole sentence is a very bad one, for it does 
not appear whether the light was to see or to be seen; but at any rate 
the not should be omitted, as redundant, if not absurd. Omit not in the 
following sentences :— 

“He is not going to pay but half that sum. 

“He will not do only what he pleases. 

“He is not hardly old enough to command 


“This error abounds in the newspapers, and Is so common in con- 
versation that few notice its vulgarity. [tis as improper as any other 
double negative, A day or two ago [ met with the expression, ‘If 
they can but only gain praise.’ ” 

This reduplication of words similar in sense reminds us of a lawyer, 
whose name we cannot mention while he lives, who commenced his 
address in behalf of his client in this way: ‘ May it please vour honor, 
the plaintuf has brought this action to make my client repay back 
money over again.” 





‘A Friend to Common Schools”? observes, that the cause of educa- 
tion would be very much promoted, if the power respecting a dis- 
mission of adult scholars from schools for refractoriness should be 
more accurately defined. 

He also thinks that a good service would be rendered to the 
same cause, if the mode were precisely pointed out, by which the 
expense of making frequent small and indispensable repairs on 
schoolhouses should be defrayed. 

If «A Ftiend to Common Schools” will look into the last 
volume of this Journal, at pages 65-7, he will find his first ques- 
tion answered; and if he will look at pages 271, 2, of the same 
volume, lic will also find an answer to his last. 
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The following is from the late Message of the Governor‘of Ohio to 
the Legislature of that State. Cannot the governors do ee pr pale as 
well as say so much?) The formal homage, which, as a kind of am: 
versary ceremony, the Executives of the respective States pay to the 
cause of Education, and the words of whieh are followed by so little 
actual proof in works, reminds one of the fable of the priest who was 
willing to give the beggar his blessing, but refused to give hima penny. 


“Tt isin times of profound tranquillity, when the people are undis- 
turbed by the tumults of war, that the duties of enlightened patriotisia 
invite us to the grateful task of giving depth and permanency to our 
free institutions. It is only at such periods that a Commonwealth can 
hope to deliberate calmly and successfully upon systems of polity, cal- 
culated to stimulate industry, by giving it legal assurance that it shall 
be protected in the enjoyment of its acquisitions; to strengthen gea- 
eral morality, by laws which shall tend to suppress vice and crime in all 
their forms, to give energy and independence of character to all classes, 
by measures which will promote, as far as practicable, equi ality of con- 
lition, and thus establish rational liberty for ourselves, and give hope 
of its continuance for ages to come. 

* Of measures which contribute to these ends, education, comprehend- 
ing moral as well as intellectual instruction, is of the first: importance. 
Under a constitution like ours, which imparts to every citizen the same 
civil rights, education must ever remain a subject of vital interest, 
reference to the general welfare of the State. If we are to trust 
lessous of history, we are brought to the conclusion that government is, 
and always has been, the most eflicient of all the causes which op- 
erate informing the character and shaping the destinies of nations, 
Where the right of suffrage is so unrestricted as with us, governmest 
is necessarily the offspring of all the people, and will re lect the moral 
me intellectual features of its parents, with unvarying fidelity. 

“Tf the speculations of the most profound thinkers had left. us in 
doubi upon this interesting subject, the familiar history of the last cen- 
tury, alone, has furnishe ry numerous and me tancholy proofs that no 
pe ople, t 6 whom moral and intellectual culture has been denied, are 
capable of achieving or enjoying the blessings of rational liberty, 
founded upon any system which tolerates popular agency, in the con- 
duct of public ailairs. So profoundly impressed with this great truth 
were the framers of our constitution, that they did not leave it to the 
judements of the future to decide. They did not allow the subject of 
education to remain in that class, which might be, in after-times, adopted 
or rejected upon the doubtful test of expe diency. ‘They incorporated 
it into the constitution. In the third section of the eighth article of 
the constitution, it is expressly declared, that ‘ re ligion, morality, and 
knowledge, being essentially necessary to good government and the 
happiness of mankind, schools. and the means of instruction, shall forever 
be encouraged by legislative provision, not inconsistent with the rights 
of conscience. Ta the schools, the encouragement of which ts thus 
enjoined as a proper subject of legislative provision, it ts apparent that 
the makers of the constitution intended to combine moral with wiel- 
jectual instruction. All experience and observation of man’s nature 
have suown that merely intellectual improvement is but a small 
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advance in the accomplishment of a proper civilization. Without 
morals, civilization only displays energy, and that the more fearful in 
its powers and purposes, as it wants the restraining and soitening 
influences which alone give it a direction to objects of uulity or 
benevolence. 

“The object in view, when our present system of Common Schools 
was established by law, was doubtless the same embraced by the pro- 
visions of the constitution. As the habits and opinions of our popula- 
tion touching the subject were exceedingly diverse, the system worked 
its way to favor in the public mind, under auspices by no means favor- 
able. Hitherto, however, it has met with little opposition in any quar- 
ter, and may be considered as a part of the permanent policy of the 
State. Whilst, therefore, it would be both unwise and impracticable to 
attempt any radical change, it is obvious that experience will, from time 
to time, suggest improvements. The law formerly provided a Super- 
intendent, with powers of general supervision of the schools throughout 
the State. ‘This officer has been dispensed with, and his duties trans- 
ferred to the secretary of state. The time of this officer, and his atten- 
tion, it is obvious, will generally be mainly employed in the proper 
duties of secretary of state. [ submit to the Legislature whether it is 
not proper, even in a pecuniary view, to devolve the duties of general 
Superintendent of Common Schools upon one whose exclusive busi- 
ness it shall be to discharge them. This officer should be at liberty to 
visit the schools at different points in the State, to collect and report to 
each successive Legislature ample and accurate statistical facts, by 
which the system can be thoroughly understood and vigorously en- 
forced. ‘The reports from the county auditors, required by the present 
law, in some instances, are not made at all; and in those instances 
where there has been an eftort to comply with the law, the information 
given generally embraces only a small portion of those facts which it 
is most necessary should be known to the Superintendent, as well as 
to the Legislature. [ earnestly recommend legislative provision, by 
which this branch of the system may be more satisfactorily adminis- 
tered in future.” 





Pras Dier. This is what children ought, on every account, to be 
accustomed to, from the first. It is vastly more for their present health 
and comfort than those little nice things with which fond parents are 
so apt to vitiate their appetites, and it will save them a great deal of 
mortification in after-lite. If you make it a point to sive them the 
best of every thing; to pamper them with rich cakes, and sweetmeats, 
and sugar-plums ;—if you allow them to say,.with a scowl. “I don’t 
like this,” or “1 can’t eat that,” and then go away and make them a 
little toast, or kill a chicken for their dainty palates, —depend upon it, 
you are doing them a great injury; not only on the score of denying 
them a full muscle and rosy cheek, but of forming one of the most in- 
convenient habits that they can carry along with them into after-life. 
When they come to leave you, they will not, half the time. find any 
thing they can eat; and thus you will prepare them to £0 chafing and 
grumbling along through life, the veriest slaves almost in the world. 

Dr. Humphrey. 
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“ As a science, religion consists in a knowledge of the relations be- 
tween God and man; as a principle, in the exercise of the correspond- 
ing affections; as a rule of duty, in the performance of the actions 
which those affections prescribe.” 





Drops of water constitute the ocean, sands make a mountain, and 
rocks are not worn away by sudden force, but by the continued drop- 
ping. 





A LECTURE ON THE BEST MODE OF PREPARING AND USING 
SPELLING-BOOKS. 
Delivered before the American Institute of Instruction, August, 1841. 
BY HORACE MANN, SECRETARY OF THE MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


(Continued from page 16.) 


The advantages of teaching children, by beginning with whole 
words, are many. Nothing has to be untaught which has been once 
well taught. What is to be learned is affiliated to what is already 
known. ‘The course of the pupil is constantly progressive. The ac- 
quisition of the language, even from its elements, becomes an intel- 
ligible process. ‘T he know ledge of new things is introduced through 
the knowledge of familiar things. At the age of three or four years, 
every child has command of a considerable vocabulary, consisting of 
the names of persons, of animals, articles of dress, food, furniture, Ke. 
‘The sounds of these names are familiar to the ear and to the organs 
of speech, and the ideas they represent are familiar to the mind. — All 
that remains to be done, therefore, is to lead the eye to a like greeny | 
with their printed signs. But the alphabet, on the other hand, 
wholly foreign to a child’ s existing knowledge. Having no relation . 
any thing known, it must be acquired entirely without collateral aids. 
In lea ining words, too, the child becomes accustomed to the form of 
the letters, and this acquaintance will assist him greatly in acquiring 
the alphabet, when the time for learning that shall arrive. I do not 
see, indeed, why a child should not learn to read as easily as he learns 
to talk, if taught i in a similar manner. A child learns to talk by hear- 
ing the names of things, the utterance of which is accompanied by 
some action indicating to what things the respective names belong. 
‘he difference in the sounds by which we indicate the greatest num- 
her of things is exceedingly minute; yet when a child hears a par- 
ticular sound repeated but two or three times, as the name of a par- 
ticular thing which he sees, he seldom forgets it. There is as much 
difference to the eye, in the length, form, and general appearance of 
printed words, as there is to the ear in the sound of spoken ones ; and 
it the object is presented with the word, there seems no reason to 
doubt that a child will learn printed words as fast as spoken ones. — In- 
deed, the advantage in facility of acquisition and permanence of im- 
pression is always supposed to be on the side of the eye. when com- 
pared with any other of the senses. A child will learn the names of 
twenty-six playfellows in a day ; whereas in some schools three months, 
in others six months, are allowed for teaching a child the twenty-six 
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rapid process of stupefaction. When we wish to give to a child the 
idea of a new animal, we do not present successively the different parts 
of it.—an eve, an ear, the nose, the mouth, the body, ora leg ; but 
Wwe present the whole animal, as one object. And this would be still 
more necessary, if the individual parts of the animal, with which the 
child had Jabored long and hard to become acquainted, were lable to 
change their natures as soon as they were brought into juxtaposition, 
as almost all the letters do when combined in words. 

2d. In the preparation of a spelling-book, the pleasure of the learner 
should, as far as possible, be promoted ; and this, of course, includes 
an exemption from all unnecessary annoyance or repulsiveness. 

To sustain the interest of a child in the subject-matter of his studies, 
Whatever that may be, is of primary importance. Such an interest 
is indispensable to progress. ‘To impart, however copiously, by the 
teacher, is nugatory, without a reception by the learner; and without 
attention and desire in the learner, what is imparted is not received, 
but falls to the ground. "The teacher may repeat his Instructions, day 
alier day and year after vear; but without an interest on the learner’s 
part, the saigien tions sink barren to the earth ;—they never reach and 
fertilize the pupil’s mind. Such instruction pe ‘rishes when the vibra- 
tons of ah air cease. "Teaching and learning, indeed, are correlative 
terins. ey speaking, one docs not teach unless another learns. 
The teacher inay repeat the wisest or the holiest things ever uttered 
by save or saint: but unless the scholar is in a fit state of mind to see 
them, to esteem, to desire, and, therefore, to open his capacities to re- 
eeive and appropriate them, they are as sounding brass and a tinkling 
eyinbal. Tf an intelligent person were showing any object to a cli, 
which he was especially desirous that the child should examine and 
scrutmize, but found, on observatiou, that the eyes of the child were 
closed, his first effort would be to open them; but do teachers always 
take suflicieut pains to open the eves of desire before they present the 
desirable objects: If three months, or three vears, be allowed to lead 
the pupil to an acquaintance with any subject, one half, or three 
quarters, or nine tenths of that thas, should rather be spent in creating 
a desire to leara it, than to begin ta the absence of that desire. It is 

ely on this account, that so many young men of twenty or twenty- 
five years of age—as ignorant as any one reared in our community 
can be, but with an ardent desire for knowle dge,—that is, the intellect 
vacant, but the desire full,—so often outstrip those who have been sur- 
felted with the advantages of all our literary institutions. A_ profi- 
ciency in studies, which is often referred to talent, consists solely in 
Inchnation. It is a proficiency net attributable to the more liberal 
endowments of nature, but referriole to the happy fortune of having 
had the objects of knowledge presented, at first, under an attractive 
form. ‘The power of exciting this desire to learn is as high a qualifi- 
cation ina teacher as the facility of communicating knowledge ; be- 
cause, until the desire is exetied, tie mind does not work. Until this 
is done, the teacher is ike a manufacturer, who keeps feeding his 
machinery, but does not apply to it the moving power,—the water or 
the steam. He may persevere forever in feeding, but the raw material 
is in no course of assimilation towards the perfect product. 

Here, then, the question arises, In what manner can the child’s in- 
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terest be excited, while learning to spell and read? A most important 
question it is ; for love or disgust excited here will probably last through 
the whole course. I do not mean rapturous or ecstatic interest, but 
such a modicum of pleasure as will enchain attention, and insure 
proficiency. 

If we would know how to please children, we must know the 
sources of their pleasure. Let us, then, analyze the sources of the 
pleasure which children derive from a perception and knowle dge of 
objects. The principal sources are brilliant and variegated colors, im- 
pressive forms, diversified motions, substances that can be lifted and 
weighed, and all whose dimensions, therefore, can be examined. ‘To 
these, also, should be added objects which gratify the senses of taste 
and smell, together with me lody or harmony of sounds. And, in this 
connection, it is @ most important fact, that whatever objects have 
given pleasure in the perception, will give pleasure in the recollection. 
‘To recollect a delightful object, or scene, or event, revives, if not the 
original delight, at ‘le ‘ast a strong reflection of it. Now, of all those 
qualities whose perception or recollection gives such perpetual activity, 
and gavety, and delight, to the vears of childhood, letters, and words 
not understood, have but one, viz., form.—a ¢ quality which, with com- 
mon minds, is the feeblest ofall the sources of pleasure. And further, 
letters and words present superficial form only,—form having dimen- 
sion ina plane, and incapable of being handled, weighed, or examined. 
In regard to all the other sources of pleasure,—beauty, motion, music, 
memory,—the alphabetic column presents an utter blank. ‘There 
stands, im silence and death, the stiff, perpendicular row of characters, 
lank, stark, immovable, without form or comeliness, and, as to  signili- 
cation, Wholly void. ‘They are skeleton-shaped, bloodless, ghostly ap- 
paritions ; and hence it is no wonder that the children look and feel so 
deathlike when compelled to face them. ‘The letters are more minute, 
too, than any objects which ever attract the attention of children. 
Children require some medium between the vast and the microscopic. 
‘They want some diversity, also, but the forms of the twenty-six letters 
have as litde variety as twenty-six grains of sand. And the same may 
be said of those cadaverous particles, ba, be, bt, bo, bu, &e. Now, it 
is upon this emptiness, blankness, silence, and death, that we compel 
on lren to fasten their eyes. ‘To say nothing of the odor and tun- 

sousness of spelling-book paper, who can wonder at the energy of re- 
oie exerted upon quick-minded children by this exercises Upon 
others of less natural vivacity, a soporific effluvium scems to emanate 
irom the page, steeping all their faculties in lethargy. It is in this way 
that we seize upon children who are rejoicing over the green and 
flowery earth, the quick motions and varied colors and song of the 
animated world, or who are bounding, alinost winged, over the snow- 
wreath, or along the glassy surface of the ice, filled with the inspira- 
tions of that all- -healing elixir, pure air ;—it is in this way that we seize 
them, and plunge them into this solitude and nothingness. As they 
are Won to cilort by no attractions, they must be driven to it by fear ; 
and under the deadening influence of ‘such fear is commenced, even 
in childhood, the soul’s s paraly sis. Many of us, doubtless, can recollect 
some humane teacher, whose fortune it was to drag or whip us up 
‘hrough this Slouch of Despond,—who, having caught some glimpse 
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of the remorselessness of the alphabetic exercises, used to practise 
sundry devices to win his litte pri attlers to an acquaintanceship with 
the twenty-six idiot strangers. He used to tell us that a stands for 
apple, to call 0, round o, s, crooked s, t, the gentleman with a hat on, 
. «And this, too, was done, when professing to teach us the powers 

letters.—that is, their respective sounds when joined together in 
ale —and with a view to assist us to pronounce the word by spelling 
it. What manner of ejaculation would that be, which, inste ‘ad of the 
unvarving sound of the word ‘ sot,” for instance, should combine the 
three sounds which the child had been taught to consider as the powers 
of the letters composing It, viz., “ crooked s, round o, gentleman with 
ahaton’’: Yet this is the way in which many of us were taught to 
read: nay, it is the way in which many children are taught at the 
present day. Parents and teachers tell children to love the book, 
which is the sign and symbol of all this vexation and weariness of spirit. 
They might as well tell them to love aloes. If, as the phrenologists 
say, there is an organ of hope in the human brain, what has it to do 
during these processes, unless it be to hope never to sce the spelling- 
book aca ¢ 

A few years ago, an extraordinary book was written by Archbishop 
Whately, to prove, from the intrinsic improbability of the thing, that 
there never had been such a man as Napole on Bonaparte. There are 
grounds for an argument, a thousand times stronger, to prove that 
nobody has ever yet learned the English language. 

Is it, then, impossible to introduce children to a knowledge of read- 
ing, through an avenue of pleasure? [T venture to aflirm that it is not, 
and will proceed to point out the way in which, as it seems to me, this 
desideratum ean be realized. 1 will premise that, if any one wishes 
to teach letters to very young children, blocks, or cards, on which single 
letters are cut, or printed, can be used for the purpose. These the 
child ean handle, lift. carry hither and thither, and change their collo- 
cation at ple asure, The mother can amuse the child by sending it to 
pick out one of the letters, and thus gratify its love of bodily motion, 
and exercise its power of search and discrimination. Even spelling 
may be commenced in this way. If a child wants a cake ora top, 
it may be taught to select and arrange the letters which spell the name 
of the thing wanted, as a condition oa receiving it. 

But. as it seems to me, by far the most legitimate and efficient way 
of introducing a child to the knowledge of our language, is —— 
the meaning of the words used. This avenue is always open, and 1 
always pleasant: itis established by nature, and exists in the ale 
tution of the human mind. "There is a faculty, or a set of faculties, 
Whose express function it is to recognize and employ signs. Without 
such a power, mankind would always have been mere animals; if be- 
reft of it now, they would immediately degenerate into mere animals. 
Although ignorant of conventional signs, | could still direct your at- 
tention, by the finger, or by a pointing-rod, to a few material objects 
around us: but all my recollections of the past, all my anticipations 
of the ‘hai ull knowledge, indeed, even of contemporaneous things, 
excepting such as are comprised in this hand-breadth of space about 
us, would be a blank,—a waste I could not pe ople, a void I could not 
fill, Signs are the medium between the universe without. and the in- 
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telligent mind, which is capable, by their aid, of making an ever- 
onward progress in comprehending that universe. Without signs, 
each mind would be local, insular, an individuality ; but signs aides 

a chasm otherwise impassable, and open to each one infinite scope and 
acetal career in the quest of knowledge. We refer to a few things 
which have a present existence, by directly pointing to their substances 
and relations; but all these are only an atom in immensity, a moment 
in infinite duration. But, to represent substances, relations, beings, or 
events, which exist where we cannot go, and where we cannot see, we 
use signs, instead of the things themselves s; and in this way, only, is 
it that we achieve a sort of ubiquity and omniscience. ‘The historian 
does not, as we are accustomed to say, ascend the stream of time to 
its source, and explore its mighty current; but, in the retirement of 
his closet, he brings around him the verbal or pictorial signs of all 
great events, epochs, dynasties, revolutions; he spreads these signs 
upon his table; he arranges, rectifies, prepares them, and then sends 
them out to enlighten the world. He cannot handle, touch, or see the 
things themselves ; for perhaps they ceased to exist thousands of years 
ago; but how easily he presents them by their signs! The astronomer 
does not, as we are accustomed boastfully to say, scale the vault of 
heaven, and carry his measuring-line around solar and stellar systems ; 
but, in the seclusion of his chamber, on a fragment of paper, he ar- 
ranges a few signs, by which he images forth the motions of the 
planets, and measures their stupendous orbits. When the poor bigot 
tyrant condemned Galileo to a prison, and sequestered him from the 
glorious light of day, and the still more glorious effulgence of the 
midnight heavens, it was by means of a few types and symbols that 
the lone prisoner transported the firmament, as it were, into his narrow 
cell; and there he wheeled his emblematic planets in their circuits, or 
upheld the constellations in their appointed places, just as the Omnipo- 
tent wheels and upholds the ponderous masses themselves. It is by 
signs that the poet, in his closet, can create an elysium, and send 1 
out to enchant the world. And it is by signs that the orate 
traces those deep relations which reach from all parts of the universe 
to each individual, and radiate from the individual to all parts of the 
universe. Who, then, can doubt that we are endued with a special 
power, whose office and function it is to create and to employ signs ? 
[t is this inborn capacity of using signs, symbols, emblems, which has 
worked out into the notched sticks of the savage, the knotted cords of 
the Peruvians, the hieroglyphics of the Egyptians, the ideographic 
characters of the Chinese, the polished and copious languages of the 
Greeks and Romans. Who can doubt, Jet me also ask, that these 
capacities of understanding and of employing signs obey the general 
law of the faculties, viz., that exercise upon their appropriate objects 
gives pleasure? Here, then, through the medium of signs, a way is 
found at once of exciting and of gratifying the interest of children in 
learning to read. When the teaching is adapted to the faculty of 
Language, it is but the supply of a natural want. 

But, unless the thing signified be conceived by the mind, that 
which purports to be a sign is no sign, but a phantom, and has no 
point of relationship, correspondence, or adaptation, to the human 
faculties. Hence, instead of attraction, there is repulsion, between 
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the learner’s mind and the subject professedly taught. If the pre- 
tended sign signifies nothing, it is worth nothing; and the mind, if 
healthy im its action, is sure to spurn it, and so much the more likely 
to spurn it as it is more healthy. An attempt to bring the mind and 
the subject taught into communion, While this repulsion continues, is 
like an attempt to mingle oil and water. You may agtiate and shake 
the particles, and whip them into a mechanical juxtaposition, but they 
will not combine; and, the moment your labors cease, they separate, 
and escape to their former positions. But, if you bring the human 
faculties into communion with their related objects, through the me- 
dium of well-understood signs, then it is like mixing sugar and water ; 
the moment the particles touch, they coalesce, and not even congcla- 
tion can decompose them. Now, the faculty of language is not fairly 
and legitimately brougit into exercise, unless an idea is connected with 
every word, or combination of words, we use, any more than the fac- 
ulty of sight is brought into exercise by speaking, in darkness, of un- 
Known objects. 

‘The first printed or written words, then, presented to children, 
should be those with whose meaning they are already acquainted,— 
words, the articulation of which is already familiar to the organs of 
speceh, the sound of which is familiar to the ear, the meaning of which 
is familiar to the mind, and with the printed form, or tout ensemble, of 
which, only, are they to establish an acquaintance. And here, the 
course of nature coincides with the dictates of philosophy, in pro- 
motiag the end of instruction. The acquisition of spoken always 
precedes that of written) language.—the language addressed to the 
ear, that of the language addressed to the eye. Children do not gen- 
erally go to school, or begin to learn: the written language, until the 
ave of three or four years. At this age, they possess no inconsiderable 
vocabulary of words, whose signification is perfectly known. From 
these a copious selection can be made, consisting of the names of play- 
things, articles of dress, furniture, implements, playmates, together 
with the names of colors, sounds, motions, and objects, in external 
nature, "Paste should be exercised in this selection; for the printed 
paves shown to children should never be contaminated with words 
Wineh will exene vulgar, gross, or offensive ideas. Let the printed 
bane of any one of these various objects be shown and spoken to the 
eld at the same time; the spoken name will excite the related idea ; 
it a pleasurable idea, the excitement will be strong; the perception of 
the word, asa visible sign of the idea, and as equivalent to the au- 
dible sizn, will excreise the faculty of language, and this exercise will 
eive pleasure; for such ts the benign law of Nature, that every new 
sign, riehtly and fully understood, by which an object in the gross, 
material world of sense, melts into the ethereal clement of thought, 
gives outa glow of delight. 

3d. ‘The third grand sbject in the preparation and use of spelling- 
hooks is progress. —progress in orthography, pronunciation, and intel- 
ent reading, "Phe last—that is, progress in a knowledge of the 
meaning or signification of words.—is indefinitely the most important. 
Bad spelling or bad pronunciation is nothing, compared either with an 
gnoranee of the true meaning of words, or with a liability to misap- 


prehend it, ‘The misuse of letters in the spelling of words is com- 
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paratively a venial offence ; it se ‘dom draws after it any serious con- 
sequences besides the reputation of illiteracy. But the misuse or 
inisapprehension of language leads to errors of thought, of opimion, 
and of conduct; and the laws of society and the laws of the land 
often punish them with the loss of character and the loss of property. 
No inconsiderable part of the litigation that burdens the courts and 
embroils society, originates in the carelessness or ignorance of parties 
in Wording their contracts ; and what a vast proportion of the preach- 
ing of clergymen, of the teachings of lecturers, of forensic and par- 
lamentary arguments,—in fine, of the speaking and writing of all 
public men,—is lost, because auditors or readers do not understand the 
import of language! Intelligent reading, then, is indefinitely more 
important than correct orthography or pronunciation, [tis better that 
a man should err in sound than in sense; and justness of articulation 
is not to be compared with justness in action. 

Let us try our ordinary spelling-books, and the common manner of 
using them, by these principles. First comes the alphabet; and this 
is followed by the nonsensical particles ab, ba, bla, blam, &e. &e.— 
in some books to the number of four or five hundred, through which 
the sufferer is obliged to grope his dark and doleful way, without one 
ray of meaning to illuminate his path. By this process, children are 
debarred from thought; they are compelle :d to look into vacuity. 
The reeitation,—in which the efficacy of frowns, and rebukes, and 
biows, is tried, to coerce attention,—is a perpetual contest between 
the forces of nature struggling for relief, and the efforts of the teacher 
to stifle them. ‘The ease, the pleasure, and the progress of the pupil, 
ave alike defeated. Such a course is obviously more irrational than it 
would be for the mother or the nurse to begin with teaching the infant 
to articulate these four or five hundred particles, as a preparation for 
lis learning to say papa, mamma, dog, cat, horse, &c. With deaf and 
dumb, aud with blind children, such a course cannot be pursued ; they 
must be taught ‘hings, or there is an end to all progress,—or, rather, 
there is no beginning to it. It is only those on whom bountiful Nature 
has conferred a complement of the senses, who can be subjected to 
this miserable lip-labor. Hence, an inspection of the greater profi- 
ciency made by pupils in institutions for the blind, and the deat and 
dumb, has extorted from many parents the wish that their own child- 
ren were deaf and dumb, or blind, that they might enjoy the mental 
and moral advantages of a more rational mode of training 

Pie practice of teaching these hollow particles, —of ‘feeding the 
muds of children, by giving them these abe egg-shells for their 
nourishment—is now condemned universally by experienced and 
reflecting men. ‘These particles ought no longer to be found in 
ow spelling-books. It is no Justi ification for compile rs, to say that 
ste particles may be inserted, to be used or omitted at the option of 
the teacher; for this is only equivalent to saying that, if a mischievous 
practice prev vails, they will promote and perpetuate it, if its prevalence 

will enlarge the sale of their books. 

This view of the subject teaches us, also, that, after a few of the 
first lessons in a spelling- book, 1 it becomes wholly unnecessary to ar- 
range the words according to the number of the letters or syllables 
composing them. <A child acquires, very soon, such facility in articu- 
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lation, that a word of three or four syllables is uttered as easily as a 
word of one. He will say grandfather or grandmother as easily as 
father or mother, or pa or ma, provided he loves the former as well as 
‘the latter. He will learn to say butterfly sooner than bug, because it 
is prettier. ‘The question of ability to articulate words, turns far more 
on the point of intelligibleness and interest, than on that of length. 
A child never stammers long at the toughest name of a pretty play- 
thing, or a nice article of food or dress; he will learn to say kaleido- 
scope, or whortleberry-pie, or my new red morocco boots, as easily as 
top, or cake, or hat. Children but three or four years old, find but 
few Shibboleths in our language; it is only among words not under- 
stood that their tongue fumbles. It is marvellous, indeed, how easily 
their organs of speech can be trained to what, (waiving etymologics, ) 
we may call feats of vocal legerdemain, so as to utter, with the greatest 
rapidity, and without mistake, those alliterations, “ Peter Piper picked 
a peck of pickled peppers,” &c.; or, ‘Theophilus Thistle, the thistle- 
sifter, sifted a sieve-full of thistles; and if Theophilus Thistle, the 
thistle-sifter, sifted a sieve-full of thistles,’ a&c. &c.; or thgt more 
elaborately-wrought jeu desprit,— 
“ When a twister a twisting 
Would twist him a twist,’ &ce.,— 

into which the letter w seems to have been woven, without, within, and 
between, and wrapped round warp and woof of the whole web.* And 
yet, notwithstanding these feats, most spelling-books are occupied, at 
the beginning, with great numbers of lessons, consisting wholly of 
monosyllables ; and [ have seen a book of thirty or forty pages, pro- 
fessing to be prepared to meet the wants of children, in which no 
longer word than a dissyllable was to be found. Children would not 
bogvle at the length of words, did they but understand them ; and the 
length of a word is no index to the extent of its meaning, or the dif- 
ficulty of comprehending it. Of course, I do not mean to say that 
Inere infants can master long words as easily as short ones; but the 
difference is usually all over before they go to school. 


[To be continued.] 


* The French parailel of this is so amusing, that I will insert both at length. Ido not 
know which is the original, and which the imitation. 


“ When a twister a twisting 
Would twist him a twist, 
‘To twist him a twist 
Hle three twines doth entwist ; 
Put when one of the twines 
That he twisteth untwists, 
The twine that untwisteth 
Untwisteth the twist.” 


* Quand un cordonnier, cordant, 
Vent ecorder une corde, 
Pour corder une corde 
Trois cordons il accorde ; 
Mais quand un des cordons 
Quilt acecorde, decorde, 
Le cordon qui decorde 
Decorde la corde.” 


(Tur Coumon Senoor Jovnxat; published semi-monthly, by Wuituias Barry, 
No. 109 Washington Street, Boston. Horace Masy, Editor. “Price, One Dollar 
a year.] 











